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WASHINGTON DISCUSSIONS 


SPEED WORLD PARLEY 


HAT the visits of Prime Minister MacDonald 

and former Premier Herriot to the United 
States were successful in their main objective was 
indicated by the announcement on April 29 that 
the World Monetary and Economic Conference 
would convene at London on June 12. While the 
Washington conversations were frankly of a pre- 
liminary nature which did not permit the formu- 
lation of definite agreements, the official state- 
ments issued following the discussions expressed 
general satisfaction with the progress achieved 
in mapping out a program for economic disarm- 
ament. Both statements stressed the need for 
simultaneous action in the economic and mon- 
etary fields, as well as the necessity for a con- 
certed effort to raise commodity prices. The prob- 
lems discussed and the program agreed upon 
closely follow the agenda for the economic confer- 
ence which had been previously prepared by the 
Preparatory Commission of Experts.* Among 
the common aims which met with joint approval 
were the restoration of an international monetary 
standard, the modification of trade and exchange 
restrictions, and the coordination of central bank 
policy. A frank exchange of views regarding in- 
tergovernmental debts was held “for the purpose 
of reaching a clearer understanding of the real- 
ities of the situation,” but no definite plan of set- 
tlement seems to have been considered. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt also appears to have given assur- 
ances regarding possible participation by the 
United States in a consultative pact and the use 
of the arms embargo as an aid to the maintenance 
of European security. 


Vague and general as the statements were, cer- 
tain items nevertheless appear to have stirred con- 
siderable opposition in both London and Paris, 
due in part at least to the fact that neither Mr. 
MacDonald nor M. Herriot fully represent the gov- 


*Cf. “Debts and the World Economic Conference,”’ Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 17, February 24, 1933. 


ernments in their respective countries. Many of 
the British Tories, for example, are reported to 
oppose the statement that governments can con- 
tribute to business recovery “by appropriate pro- 
grams of capital expenditure,” as well as pro- 
posals for the rehabilitation of silver by interna- 
tional action. The French, for their part, are 
said to be disturbed by M. Herriot’s failure to 
secure even a tentative agreement regarding the 
June 15 instalment of the war debts, and are re- 
ported to feel that the confused political outlook 
in Europe precludes the possibility of an economic 
settlement. Moreover, the efforts of the United 
States to secure a “tariff truce” pending the open- 
ing of the London conference appear to have 
suffered a severe setback. This project, which 
gained the approval of M. Herriot, was to 
have been brought before the organizing com- 
mittee of the economic conference by Norman 
H. Davis, special United States ambassador, at its 
meeting in London on April 25, but was deferred 
because of the opposition of Great Britain and 
other European countries. On May 2 the French 
government announced that it would accept the 
proposal on the condition that it would be free 
to impose surtaxes on existing specific duties as 
a protection against further depreciation of Amer- 
ican currency. Great Britain’s opposition is said 
to result from its desire to conclude pending trade 
agreements with Norway, Sweden and Poland 
before the opening of the conference. 

Great Britain and France, meanwhile, have en- 
tered into an agreement with respect to the opera- 
tion of the British Exchange Equalization Fund, 
which may have profound repercussions on the 
dollar. In the budget presented to the House of 
Commons on April 25 Neville Chamberlain, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, asked for an undesignated 
increase in the fund of £150,000,000 which has 
been used for the stabilization of sterling. Three 
days later it was announced that a £30,000,000 
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loan, floated in London, would be advanced to the 
French Treasury and converted into French cur- 
rency “when and as it needs francs and in accord 
with the Bank of England.” It is understood that 
this arrangement will greatly reduce the drain on 
the French gold supply resulting from the con- 
version of franc credits into gold by the Equaliza- 
tion Fund, and that at the same time it will have 
the desired effect of preventing the rise of sterling 
in relation to foreign currencies. 


Thus the outlook for the Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference is as yet uncertain. Two sub- 
stantial gains have been achieved as a result of 
the Washington conversations. The first was the 
recognition of the fact that the various economic 
questions before the world today constitute sep- 
arate elements of a single problem and that these 
cannot be dealt with in isolation. The frank dis- 
cussion of the war debts as a phase of this prob- 
lem was especially encouraging. Second, in the 
consideration of disarmament and security, the 
United States took official cognizance for the first 
time of the intimate connection between political 
and economic questions. On the other hand, re- 
cent events have only confirmed the belief that the 
abandonment of the gold standard by the United 
States on the eve of the international discussions 
has greatly increased the technical and political 
difficulties of reaching any effective settlement. 
There appears to be very little possibility of 
stabilizing currencies until the excessive specula- 
tion which has accompanied the decline of the 
dollar has subsided appreciably, while agreement 
on tariffs and trade barriers must obviously await 
at least a prospective solution of the currency 
problems. This difficulty might conceivably be 
overcome if the United States would postpone its 
projected inflationary schemes until an effort has 
been made at the world conference to secure 
agreement on a plan of coordinated international 
inflation. In lieu of such an arrangement, it 
would seem to be in the best interest of the United 
States to accept a relatively low ratio for the 
stabilization of sterling rather than to allow this 
country to be drawn into a monetary conflict 
which would be disastrous to all concerned. 


MAXWELL S. STEWART. 


Japanese Moves in North China 
The scope of Japan’s aggression in north China 
and Manchuria has steadily broadened during the 
past month. It has now become evident that the 
Japanese military are intent upon setting up at 
Peiping either a puppet régime similar to that of 


Manchoukuo or else one that is benevolently dis- 


— 
—— 


posed toward Japan’s Manchurian protectorate, 
This effort, however, has so far met with no 
success. 


Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang’s resignation on 
March 8, following the rapid sweep of the Japan. 
ese army through Jehol province, failed to effect 
the change of heart in Peiping that Japan desired, 
Chang Hsueh-liang’s place was taken by General 
Ho Ying-ching, Minister of War in the Nanking 
government; and three divisions of regular Na- 
tionalist troops were sent north to defend Kupei- 
kow pass, the gateway to Peiping. All along the 
Great Wall the Chinese defense stiffened. The 
list of Japanese casualties, officially announced at 
1,479 dead and 3,468 wounded up to April 10, 
steadily mounted. Japan’s next move was a rapid 
offensive into north China, carrying its forces to 
the Luan river in less than two weeks. Late in 
April, however, the bulk of the Japanese troops 
was rapidly withdrawn. Heavy fighting has con- 
tinued only at Kupeikow, where the Chinese 
forces are putting up a stubborn defense against 
severe Japanese attacks. General Ho Ying-ching’s 
political control of north China apears secure, 
despite rumors of pro-Japanese “independence” 
moves by disaffected Chinese elements. 


Meanwhile, Soviet-Japanese relations have re- 
cently been strained by attempts of the Manchou- 
kuo authorities to oust the Soviet Union from its 
half-share in the management of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and, eventually, from its owner- 
ship of the road. During the past year, the Jap- 
anese have taken no pains to afford either military 
or economic protection to the line, which has con- 
sequently become less and less of an asset to the 
Soviet Union. Under pretext of demanding the 
return of certain locomotives held in Siberia, the 
Manchoukuo authorities now threaten to close the 
railway to through Soviet traffic. Despite the 
sharpness of recent Soviet protests, no serious 
threat of war has so far developed. 


The reported Japanese occupation of Dolonor 


in Chahar province is related to both these issues. | 


Dolonor is but a relatively short distance from 
Kalgan—a city on the Peiping-Suiyuan railway. 
Should Japan’s forces also take Kalgan, the move 
would have two important effects. It would lay 
Peiping open to a third route of attack, served by 


a railway unencumbered by foreign interests or | 


foreign troops. At the same time, it would cut off 
the trade route between Urga and Peiping, thus 
erecting a further barrier to Soviet influence in 
north China. 


T. A. BISSON. 
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